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Introduction 

History 

As everyone knows, California junior colleges began as 
extensions of high schools, usually sharing the same staff, 
plant, and services. Few would argue, however, that this 
beginning was based on sound educational philosophy— or 
any philosophy at all. Rather, such a development oc- 
curred because there was a need to be met, and the exist- 
ing high school districts could meet it temporarily— at least 
from a fiscal and administrative point of view. Very little 
capital outlay or additional plant and services were 
needed for administering what amounted to an extension 
of curricular offerings to the "postgraduate” level. If 
grades ten through twelve could be taught, why not ten 
through fourteen? 

* Reprinted by ^rmission. 
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The time, of course, has long passed when we must rely 
on the lower grades as a base for higher education. The 
legislature, in passing the Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion, made it very clear five years ago (1960) that the 
junior college is a vital segment of California’s tripartite 
system of higher education. And any segment of higher 
education is too important today to be left to secondary 
educators. The legislature has made it clear that, :ontrary 
to the attitude of most unified-distrkt administrators, the 
junior college is not two more years of high school; it is, 
among other th.^ngs, the first two years of a college educa- 
tion. 

Recent Progress 

In the years since the Master Plan was passed, the jun- 
ior colleges have rapidly moved toward a full realization 
of their sta'ms as institutions of higher education. It is 
. now illegal for new junior colleges to be established with- 
in high school or unified districts. Further, the number of 
, unior colleges in unified districts has diminished to seven, 
and diere is now only one junior college in a high school 
district. Also, fewer junior college districts are sharing a 
governing board with secondary-elementary districts. 

This movement away from secondary and elementary 
connections has been reinforced by the unified stand 
taken by faculty organizations throughout the state. The 
California Junior College FACULTY Association and the 
California State Federation of Teachers have been on 
record since 1960 (the year that the Master Plan was 
enacted) as favoring independent junior college districts. 
And now that the California Teachers Association has 
also adopted a resolution supporting independent dis- 
tricts, state-wide faculty organizations unanimously favor 
separation. It is especially significant that the American 
Association of University Professors strongly endorsed 
separation. During the hearing on AB 2883, the separa- 
tion bill, a California representative of the AAUP read a 
telegram from the organization’s national headquarters: 
this message strongly supported separation. 
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districi. The rapid changes now taking place in district 
organization increase each year the proportion of total 
junior college information that is available, and the 1961 law 
requiring separate junior college accounting by those unified 
and high school districts still maintaining junior colleges is 
bringing improvement, but the inability to obtain com* 
plete income and expenditure data has historically been a 
serious obstacle to obtaining facts needed for sound ap- 
praisal of the junior college financial picture. 

At the present time, junior colleges in unified districts 
are burdened with costs not their own— charged to then! 
by auiiiiniSudiors w'ho need or want junior college &cvc* 
nues for secondary and elementary schools. As a result, 
the junior college in a unified district is charged for 
"services” it does not use— or it is charged excessively for 
service it does utilize. The Long Beach Unified School 
District charges City College with approximately IS per 
cent of the cost of most centralized district activities which 
do not apply exclusively to some other level. Although 
City College enrollment is approximately IS per cent of 
the total district enrollment. City College is charged with 
17 per cent of the cost of administering the entire unified 
district. This percentage amounts to approximately 4.5 
per cent of the City College budget, which is about what 
independent junior college districts spend for adminis- 
tration. Independent districts, however, allot that 4.5 per 
cent for administrative services performed by individuals 
who spend all of their time and energy on one institution 
—the junior college. 

In recent years some lay groups have become increas- 
ingly aware of this tendency of the central administration 
in unified districts to build excessive charges into tlieir 
junior college budgets. For example, in 1961 a Santa 
Clara grand jury made the following finding with respect 
to San Jose City College (as reported in the press) : 



Many educational conferences and conventions have 
abo endorsed the concept of independent districts. For 
example, at a special conference on Junior College Issues, 
called by the Coordinating Council on Higher Education, 
the participants voted overwhelmingly in favor of man- 
dating separation. 

Also encouraging is the fact that national magazines 
have become alerted to the plight of junior colleges in 
unified districts. The consensus of education editors is that 
the junior college cannot fulfill its role iii higher educa- 
tion so long as it is governed by districts primarily con- 
cerned with lower education. For example. Time maga- 
zine (March 5, 1965) , in an article on junior colleges, 
says: ". . . administration of these colleges is shifting away 
from the regular local school boards to independent col- 
lege boards— a trend that provides a desirable separation 
from the high school.” 

Thus, mucli progre.ss has already been made toward 
fully implementing the Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion in California. But the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Master Plan will continue to be violated so long as some 
of California’s junior colleges remain as stepchildren of 
secondary-elementary education.* 

Advantages of Independent Districts 

Finance 

Some opponents of separation, while admitting that the 
goals of the Master Plan might best be realized if all 
junior colleges were independent, maintain that long- 
range security of the college depends on continued ties 
with unified districts. Typically, the reverse is the case. 
Unified districts have used at the elementary and high 
school levels not only all the proceeds of tax overrides 
voted for the unified district but have even diverted sig- 
nificant portions of the statutory 35 cent junior college 
tax. Thereby, financial possibilities are eliminated for the 
junior college. 

The legislature will consider several proposals to put 
junior colleges on a proper financial footing. If the past 
is an indication, tlte legislature cannot be certain that 
money appropriated will be used for junior colleges in 
unified districts. 

In a working paper tor the Coordinating Council, Dr. 
Henry Tyler, Executive Secretary of the California Junior 
College Association, assigned a portion of the responsibil- 
ity for the inadequacy and confusion in state financial 
support for junior college education to the existence of 
several types of district organization which maintain jun- 
ior colleges: 

The fact that junior colleges have been operated by three 
types of districts— unified, high school and junior college— 
has limited state-wide data to those from separate junior 
colleges. Until 1961, there was no requirement that separate 
records of junior college income and expenditure Ire kept 
when the college was maintained by a unified or high school 



*In September, 1965, the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College .\ssuciation adopted a resolution in 
support of the establishment of independent districts with 
separate lK>ards. Pending state legislation will call for man- 
datoiy separation. 
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City College is not getting its full share of property tax 
revemie according to jurors ... If the Unified District finds 
it impossilrle to make use of junior college funds because of 
more urgent need to finance some other program, its control 
over City College should be brought to an end and a sep- 
arate junior college district established. . . . 

The situation is even more critical at Santa Monica 
City College, which receives none of the tax revenues 
levied by the unified district. Although the tax levy is 
based in part on the existence of the City College, all tax 
monies are applied to the lower grades, leaving the col- 
lege to subsist on tuition and state income. The situation 
at Glendale College is not quite as extreme as that at 
Santa Monica. The following observation on finandal 
practices in the Glendale Unified District appears in the 
Hawk Report {Glendale Junior College Study-conducted 
by the L.A. County Committee on School District Orga- 
nization) : . it appears that since its inception, the 

junior college has helped to support the lower levels of 
the unified district.” (p. 23) A similar situation also exists 
in San Diego, where it takes a tax rate of only 24.3 cents 
to meet the current expenses of San Diego City College 
in the Unified District. Yet the actual tax rate levied is 
34.2 cents, and that rate is "justified” by the fact that the 
district contains a junior college! In other words, the dis- 
trict "uses” the junior college to raise revenues, 9.9 cents 
of which arc then spcrut elsewhere! 
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In Long Beach the operating tax rate for 1964-65 is 
approximately S8 cents for junior college expenses. How- 
ever, the revenue from a 31 -cent tax is all that is needed 
to support the entire junior college program, including 
adult education. This disparity between the amount 
needed for Junior colle^ purposes and the amount levied 
means that over one-half million dollars is being raised in 
local revenue which could not be raised in local revenue 
if die junior college were not in the district. This junior- 
college money is being spent elsewhere in the district. 

One of the arguments most often set forth by public 
relations men in unilied districts is that junior college 
education is more expensive in a separate district. This 
appears to be true, as shown by statistics gathered by die 
Stanford Research Institute (see the Institute’s report. 
Financing Public School Education) and others. A ques- 
tion immediately arises. Is this due to the inherent effi- 
ciency of a unified district or due to the nature of the 
colleges that are in unified districts? 

Certainly efficiency is not the answer. If efficiency is to 
be measured by cost per ADA, the above study reported 
that it was 5.3 per cent more expensive to educate stu- 
dents in a unified district than in separate districts. 

If it is not efficiency, then there must be something in 
the makeup of the colleges of unified districts that pro- 
vides the answer. Colleges in unified districts are, with 
one exception, in large cities. These collies carry on ex- 
tensive night programs- allowing such institutions to util- 
ize facilities as much as 50 per cent more with very little 
additional capital outlay or maintenance cost. These eve- 
ning programs extensively utilize hourly-paid instructors, 
who receive less than one half of contract salary. This per- 
sonnel policy reduces costs appreciably; smaller colleges 
have no such opportunity to cut instructional expenses. 
Large-city colleges also carry on extensive day-and-evening 
summer programs, again paying only hourly rates for 
some or all instructors. Such colleges also have a higher 
probability of filling advanced or specialized classes with 
students, thus using their instructional staff efficiently. 
Also, unified districts characteristically have a single salary 
schedule. Such a schedule has the effect of bringing ele- 
mentary teachers above the state average ($350 in Long 
Beach) and keeping junior college instructors below aver- 
age ($400 in Long Beach) . Finally, colleges in unified 
districts are the older two-year institutions which already 
have routines established, inventories built up, and equip- 
ment purchased and installed. 

The foregoing, then, are the basic reasons why the cost 
of junior college education is apparently less in unified 
districts. Npne of these reasons is related in anv way to 
the efficiency of the unified-district type of organization. 
If, for example, Santa Monica City College were in a 
locally controlled Jn/l«.npndent district, it would still have 
aii of the economies made possible by the large junior 
college enrollment; it would still serve the adults of the 
community in classes for adults; it would still offer an 
ambitious late afternoon and evening program in liberal 
arts and technical-vocational areas; it would continue to 
make effective use of the plant; it could even continue 
the present salary schedule in effect; it could even make 
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new economies by h; /ing a board and administration 
which concentrated on making the most effective use of 
the educational dollar at the college level. Further, it 
could command its fair share of the tax rate now levied in 
the unified district. As was mentioned earlier, at the 
present time it receives none of these tax revenues. 

Governing Board 

The members of the governing board in an inde- 
pendent district can direct all of their time and attention 
to the problems of the junior college. They can concen- 
trate on-and orient themselves to-one level of education, 
not two or three. Further, the membership on such a 
board is more homogeneous. All of the members are inter- 
ested in higher education or they would not offer them- 
selves as candidates for election. In contrast, a joint or 
unified-district board is comprised of members with vary- 
ing interests and inclinations. A single member, if any, 
on the board may be the only one who is particularly 
interested in the junior college. And even he cannot de- 
vote his full-time attention to "grades thirteen and four- 
teen” merely; he must also make policy for secondary and 
elementary scliools. Typically, he cannot even begin to 
keep up with, the changes, the issues, and the literature 
involving two or three educational levels. As a result, he 
tends to accept the recommendations of the secondary 
administrator who is the superintendent of the unified 
district. 

A broad consensus is developing throughout the state 
and the nation concerning the deficiencies of unified dis- 
trict boards. For example, in the April, 1962, issue of the 
Junior College Journal, George Hall, Professor of Higher 
Education at the University of Michigan, addressed him- 
self to the problem in an article entitled, "Confusion in 
the Control of the Junior College.” He lists these ad- 
vantages to separate boards and administrations for com- 
munity colleges: 

1. The rapidly growing public coimr unity college needs 
its own l)Oard of control to ensure f roper and adequate 
attention, guidance and development. It is not sufficient for 
a local school Imard ... to devote the last few minutes of 
a hoard meeting to the “problems of the Junior college." 

2. It is also highly desirable that a community college 
sitould control' its i>ivn funds through its own business 
manager to perform its task in the most economical and 
eRicient manner. ... A well organized community college 
should handle its own funds where the college faculty 
and administrative olficers prepare the budget and order the 
expenditures. Because of their closeness to and participation 
in the budgetary process, they will have far greater interest 
in this most important aspect of the college operation. 

In the same article. Professor Hall quotes from the 
Commission on Legislation of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges as follows: 

The administration of the local junior college should not 
be combined with the administration of a high school or 
other educational unit ... It has been found that a junior 
college will best meet the needs of the local community 
when the control is under a local board for the community 
college alone. 

In the April, 1963, issue of the Junior College Journal, 
Dr. Clyde E. Blocker, Professor of Junior College Educa- 
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tion at the University o£ Texas, wrote on the same prob* 
lem. He indicated that over 75 per cent of the junior 
college administrators favor independent junior college 
districts became of the following difficulties in high school 
and unified district control: 

1. Public school control made it impossible for the board 
of control to conscientiously consider the problems and 
developmental program of the college in depth. 

2. The person responsible for the college had complete 
responsibility but limited authority. 

5. 5udgct restrictions were placed upon the college by 
other segments of the school system. 

4. Money appropriations for college use was siphoned oft 
for other educational programs. 

5. There was little budget distinction between the opera- 
tional costs of the college and other divisions of the school 
system. 

6. The junior college could not establish a separate and 
distinct identity with the public. 

In the September, 1964, issue of the Junior College 
Journal, Sigurd Rislov, Professor of Higher Education at 
Wayne State University, had this to say in an article 
entitled "The Board’s Responsibility”: 

[If] . . . the community college board is also the board of 
a kindergarten through twelfth grade program, the tradi- 
tions, policies, practices, customs, folkways, etc., that have 
grown up around the elementary program cannot be 
ignored, even though the board may wish to do so in its 
dealings with the community college. . . . The result is 
that the community college finds itself, in fact, having its 
policies determined by the social and organizational values 
of the kindergarten through the twelfth grade program. 
This is especially the case when the community college 
is added to an already established common school program. 
Even when a common school board makes a special effort to 
recognize higher education’s objectives and policies as dis- 
tinct from those of the kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade, it meets with very limited success. Some cultural facts 
. are simply beyond their control. 

In November, 1964, Professor Leland Medsker of the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, prepared a paper for a sem- 
inar on junior college issues conducted under the auspices 
of the Coordinating Council of Higher Education, the 
body responsible for advising the Legislature on the 
orderly development of higher education in California. 
He expressed the following criteria on the governance of 
junior colleges: 

1 .. Governing agencies of community colleges must not 
have so many additional responsibilities that the time and 
energy available for the direction of the community college 
is I)eyond the realm of probability. 

2. The controlling agency of a community college should 
l)e one which can have no conflict of interest between the 
community college and any other institution for which it 
is responsible. Its dedication to the unique characteristics 
of the community college must be unquestioned. 

3. Each institution should have its own individuality 
under a local board, should be autonomous, subject to the 
minimum standanls imposed and enforced by the state. 

On January 25, 1965, the staff of the Coordinating 
Council of Higher Education released a voluminous re- 
port on junior college matters. It said: 

The trend toward autonomous local districts is strong. All 
new junior college districts must be governed l>y separate 
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boards. The Council staff concurs with the following advisory 
statement of the seminar: 

“It is desirable that all junior colleges be separated 
promptly from unified or high school districts both in or- 
ganization and administration. Additional legisladon may 
be necessary to encourage local action.” 

The staff made the following specific recommendation 
to the Council: 

That the Council advise the 1965 Legislature to separate 
all junior colleges from unified or high school districts. 

It was in 1959 that the “Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion in California, 1960-1975” was published. It contained 
this statement: 

A majority of the Survey Team believes that most junior 
colleges should be operated by boards of their own rather 
than by unified or high school district boards. The chances 
of obtaining a faculty of college caliber, students of maturity, 
and added collegiate prestige appear to be greater when 
junior colleges are operated by boards of their own. 

Administration 

In addition to the advantages of having a board of its 
own, the independent junior college has an administrative 
staff of its own. In a unified district many members of 
the central administration staff exercise control over the 
affairs of the junior college without really understanding 
or, perhaps, sympathizing with the unique problems of a 
segment of higher education. The typical central admin- 
istrator in a unified district has had no college teaching 
experience— or even any college administration experi- 
ence. Typically, he rose to central administration from 
the high schools and elementary schools in the district. 
His whole background has been in secondary and ele- 
mentary education. Yet, upon becoming a superintendent 
or assistant superintendent in a unified district, he sud- 
denly must mak; decisions and advise his board on prob- 
lems and policies affecting a segment of higher education 
—the junior college. 

And he is the one who recruits junior college adminis- 
trators in the district. Logically, he will choose the kind 
of people he can understand and with whom he can 
identify. All too often these individuals tend to be admin- 
istrators who, like the superintendent and his staff, have 
built their careers in secondary and elementary education. 
Typically, too, they will tend to have a degree— or perhaps 
even as many as three degrees— in “education,” which is 
to say that, relatively early in their college careers they 
i^ade a judgment against working toward an advanced 
degree in an academic subject. Yet, they have to work 
with— and understand— instructors who, by law, have at 
least a master’s degree in an academic held. In other 
words, although the junirr college should have as one of 
its primary aims the training of the intellect, many who 
have not concerned themselves with academic subjects 
since their sophomore year in college attempt to function 
as "deans” and "presidents.” This frustrating situation is 
duplicated in the held of vocational education, one of the 
areas of major concern in California jun.tor colleges. Here, 
decisions are not only made by a staff untrained in college 
matters, but also by administrators who are unaware of 
the special technical problems of vocational education. In 
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an independent district, on the other hand, there would 
be no elementary-secondary central superintendent to re* 
cruit college administrators. Instead, the separate college 
would have the president chosen by a board comprised 
of members who ran for election because they were spe- 
cifically concerned with a segment of California higher 
education-the junior college. 

Students— Curriculum 

Of course, the quality of the administrative staff does 
much to set the standards of the college. In unified 
districts, the administration tends to create a strong 
secondary-education orientation which influences the 
course of study and academic standards— and even the 
quality of instruction. In other words, ultimately, the 
student does not receive his full measure of higher educa- 
tion in a unified district. 

For example, the college curriculum in a unified district 
is not set by college personnel only. Curriculum proposals 
characteristically must go "downtown” to the central ad- 
ministrator in charge of the district curriculum. Although 
his background and that of his staff may be— and probably 
is-in elementary and secondary education, he must make 
dedsions and judgments concerning whether or not the 
inductive approach to short-story analysis is important 
enough to authorize the adoption of a supplementary 
text for English IB. Inevitably, his decisions are either 
arbitrary or they are simply ratifications of what has, in 
effect, been decided by the only people who really under- 
stand the problem— members of the college staff. If the 
decisions of such a central administrator are arbitrary, 
they are obviously indefensible; if he merely rubber- 
stamps decisions actually made on the college-level, he is, 
to be sure, doing less damage. But he is certainly render- 
ing inefficient the development of the college curriculum, 
and he is also costing the college money. In Long Beach, 
for example, the City College pays 17 per cent of the 
salary of the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. 

Junior college technical training programs are need- 
lessly complicated by unified-district curriculum policies. 
For example, the typical technical training program has 
an advisory body comprised of vocational instructors, 
administrators, and representatives from the industries 
involved. This body convenes to develop technical pro* 
granu that will realistically meet the nee^ of both indus- 
try and potential employees. Incongruously, this expert 
body must submit its proposals to the unified-district 
administration, where they are processed through the 
circuitous route of the multi-level curriculum committee 
system. Typically, the final decision to accept or reject a 
proposed technical program is made by a unified-district 
administrator who has no technical or industrial back- 
ground. This kind of delayed .nd inexperienced decision 
making is obviously not good educational practice. 
Neither is it good public relations, for the representatives 
from industry who sit on advisory boards may be more 
than a little frustrated by the response they often receive 
from the unified-distria curriculum complex. Industry 
representatives are quite understandably concerned at this 
kind of treatment. Their reactions do not contribute to 
community goodwill for the junior college. 
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Academic Standards 

In addition to offering a better curriculum, the inde- 
pendent junior college tend.s to foster higher academic 
standards. In a unified district there is a strong tendency 
among members of the central administration to depress 
standards at ths college level. Their elementary-secondary 
backgrounds tend to make them concerned with what they 
mistakenly take to be the "welfare” of the college student. 
They tend to concern themselves about the students’ 
"adjustments,” not his academic performance-and they 
tend to frown on those instructors who attempt to main- 
tain university standards in transfer courses. Subtle pres- 
sures on the instructor, sudi as surveys of his grading 
practices, have the effect of encouraging him to "curve” 
his grades, exhibiting a "normal” grade distribution. 

Instruction 

Often, in a unified district, the instructor is the type 
who will yield to such pressure, for, after all, he was 
recruited by administrators who are not oriented to 
higher-education standards. And quite often he may be 
recruited from witliin the unified district. High school 
teachers, after long and admirable service, are often "re- 
warded” by a "promotion” to the junior college. Such 
teachers, needless to say, may not be the ideal candidates 
for an instructorship in higher education. In such cases, 
the student once again finds himself in a college classroom 
with his old secondary teadier— or one like him. Junior 
colleges that were formerly in unified districts and are 
now independent report that the quality of their faculty 
has improved. An example is Compton College, which 
became an independent district over a decade ago. In 
a study made of faculty attitudes since separation, it was 
discovered that 76 per cent of the staff felt that the 
quality of the faculty had improved since separation. The 
student is, of course, the beneficiary of improved instruc- 
tion. 

One of die major advantages of a junior college with 
its own district is its ability to attract superior instructors. 
Such instructors do not wish to enter unified districts, 
where they will have to submit to such elementary- 
secondary rules and requirements as "institute” sessions 
and first-aid classes. Neither do they like to be "super- 
vised” by administrators with secondary and elementary 
backgrounds. The Compton Report indicates that library 
facilities, administrative-faculty relationships, and rules 
and regulations all have improved in the independent 
district. Further, the Report indicates that the instructors 
now enjoy more academic freedom and more time off 
for professional meetings. They are, in a word, treated 
like staff members in an institution of higher education, 
not as high school teachers assigned to "grades thirteen 
and fourteen.” 

Another reason the independent district has a higher- 
quality faculty is that there are no in-district "promotions” 
of loyal and deserving high school teachers. In the Long 
Beach Unified School District, for example, the City Col- 
lege English Department has, in the past seven years, 
received 90 per cent of its new instructors from the local 
high schools. This is not to say that these teachers are un- 
worthy or incompetent. It does indicate, however, the 
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strong tendency of administraton, preoccupied with their 
careers in the unified district, to avoid exploring other 
sources for new instructors. After all, most of the college 
administrators in a unified district were themselves “pro- 
moted" from high schools. 

John Lombardi, president of the Lot Angeles City 
College, in a paper for the coordinating Council of 
Higher Education wrote; 

Administrators believe that junior colleges in independent 
districts have a wider geographical source of candidates 
than those attached to high school or unified districts be- 
cause iliey are nut uuuiiu by local policies tO select or give 
preference to high school teachers who, fiiiling to get ap- 
pointments in the junior college, tend to lie disgruntled and 
antagonistic towards the junior college. 

He also wrote: 

Separation from :he secondary school at the local level is 
proceeding smoothly because no major or fundamental 
changes are required in patterns of district organisation, in 
the principle of financial support, or in the practices. Often 
all that is involved in the changeover is the election of a new 
board, selection of some new personnel, and the equitable 
allocation of assets and liabilities. 

The independent junior college, no longer drained 
financially by a central administration in a unified district, 
is also in a position to allocate a greater portion of its 
budget to instructors’ salaries. Again, the result is that 
such institutions attract a higher-quality applicant than 
do the junior colleges that are tied to an elementary- 
secondary salary schedule. For example, as independent 
institutions the junior colleges at Santa Monica and San 
Diego could reclaim their fair share of existing tax 
revenues now being diverted to other educational levels. 
This revenue could be used to raise salaries without 
raising taxes. 

College Environment 

The Compton Report also indicated that the general 
college environment was improved by separation. One 
hundred per cent of the 40 instructors who answered the 
Compton questionnaire reported that the students h'^d 
more freedom in the independent district, and 8S per cent 
felt that the reputation of the college in the community 
had improved. In order to be "fair,” the central adminis- 
tration in a unified district often feels that it is necessary 
to impose the same rules and regulations on the college 
campus that exist elsewhere in the district. As a result, the 
college student in a unified district is still a "pupil” to the 
central administration. Inevitably, such an attitude com- 
municates itself to the college environment— and the 
student senses his secondary-education status. 

Again, the Compton Report indicates that better stu- 
dents may be attracted to a junior college with its own dis- 
trict. Thirty-eight per cent of the instructors felt that the 
college was receiving better students than it did when part 
of the unified district, with 84 per cent reporting no change. 

Conclusion 

Rebuttal of Arguments 

Those who aigue that unified districts are superior 
to independent ones usually attempt to cite financial and 
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curricular reasons for their position. Yet we have shown 
here that unified-district junior college do not enjoy a 
budgetary advantage. On the contrary, the central ad- 
ministration of the unified district characteristically finds 
ways of charging the junior college for "services" that it 
doesn’t need or use— or that it could do better itself. 
It is one thing to pay 100 per cent of tire salaries of ad- 
ministrators who spend all of their time at the college— 
and quite another thing, for example, to expend the same 
budgetary allowance op 17 per cent of the salaries of 
administrators with elementary and secondary back- 
grounds, duties, and concerns. 

The other main argument usually advanced has to do 
with “articulation," a favorite educationist term. Actually, 
"articulation" with the local high schools in a unified 
district is a myth. To a large extent the liberal arts and 
transfer curriculum is determined by the four-year col- 
leges to which the students will transfer. The technical 
and vocational curricula are determined by similar harsh 
realities. Articulation of courses makes sense from the 
first iiirough the twelfth grades because it is reasonable 
to assume that most students will remain in the same 
school system. If, however, the local high schools at- 
tempted to "articulate" their counes with those ofltered 
by the junior college in the unified district, they would 
be doing a serious dis.service to students who planned to 
attend, for example, a state college or one of the univer- 
sities. 

A typical junior college— in or out of a unified district 
—must shape its curriculum to be compatible with the 
four-year colleges to which its students characteristically 
transfer. And a typical high school— in or out of a unified 
district— must do the same thing. However, in spite of the 
fact that there can be no ‘ fticulation” in the sense that 
the op[K>nents of separation claim, the transition of stu- 
dents from high school to junior college is reasonably 
smooth. For example, the high school student from Los 
Angeles makes the transition to Santa Monica City College 
as easily as does the student from a Santa Monica high 
school. The unified district offers no special advantages; 

There are, however, many disadvantages to the instruc- 
tional program in a unified district. There are many . 
examples of difficulties encountered in ordering supplies, 
films, books, etc., which indicate that centralized "services" 
are far from ideal. It should be possible to increase the 
efficiency of the junior college operation by placing de- 
cision-making power in the hands of people who devote 
all of thoir attention to the junior college. 

More significant, perhaps, than the arguments igainst 
separation is the identity of the anti-separationists. These 
opponents of separation invariably have been administra- 
tive incumbents from large unified districts. The only 
support they have is that which the unified districts pro- 
vide. Although these administrators may be affiliated with 
such groups as CTA, such organizations do not support 
them on this issue; and, although unified-district junior 
colleges are members of CJCA, that organization has 
not supported them. As a matter of fact, the Board of 
the Southwest Region of CJCA voted overwhelmingly, on 
March 9, 1965, to support the principle of separation. 
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In the past two years there have been two public hear* 
ings on the issue o£ separation. At the May, 196.’!, hear- 
* ing on AB 2883 (the separation bill), the iollowing or- 
ganizations spoke in favor of independent districts: Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, California Fed- 
eration of Teachers, California Junior College Faculty 
Association, and Long Beach Federation of Teachers 
(AFF). No opposing educational organizations were rep- 
resented at the hearing. Instead, the entire opposition 
came from representatives of only two unified districts. 
At the second hearing before the interim committee on 
the same bill in December, 1964, spokesmen for the Cal- 
ifornia Federation of Teachers and the California Junior 
College Faculty Association supported separation. Op- 
posed was a single administrator— representing the Long 
Beach Unified School District. 

At the first hearing the unified-district administrators 
testified that independent districts could not support 
themselves. At the second hearing it was admitted— and 
so recorded— that funds earmarked for junior colleges 
in unified districts are regularly diverted to elementary 
and secondary schools. Having yielded on the financial 
argument at the second hearing, the unified-district rep- 
resentative attempted to raise a new issue— local control. 
This is not, however, a valid issue because no proponent 
of separation is asking for any other kind of control. 
Just the reverse is true: proponents of separation want 
the junior college to have the most effective type of 
local control— a local board which would devote its full 
time and attention to the affairs of the college. 

The opponents of separation, then, are not only few 
in number, but also they are administrative incumbents 
of unified districts— scarcely disinterested parties. They 
constitute a small minority without a single educational 
organization behind them. The proponents of separation, 
on the other hand, present themselves as an overwhelm- 
ing majority enjoying the support of all state-wide faculty 
oiganizations. The majority view has been presented with 
extensive data and well-documented arguments. Further, 
the compelling logic of separation has persuaded the 
national press to begin speaking out in favor of independ- 
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ent districts. It would appear, therefore, that the burden 
of proof should rest with the small minority of anti- 
separation ists comprised of unified-district administrators. 
Is it not time to ask ihem to refute the arguments of 
the majority and to set up a rationale to explain away 
the good reasons why the legislature has made it illegal 
to establish new junior colleges in unified school districts? 

Summary 

Much progress toward separation has already been 
made. In response to the spirit of the Master Plan, the 
junior college is taking its proper place as a segment of 
higher education in California. Most California junior 
colleges are already governed in separate districts. 

The few junior colleges which do, however, remain in 
unified districts are large ones, and the abuses and handi- 
caps they sustain are manifold. Funds earmarked for 
junior college programs are being diverted to elementary 
and secondary schools in the unified districts. Unified- 
district board members have to divide their attention be- 
tween problems of higher education and grades K through 
12. Unified-district administrators tend to identify strongly 
with the secondary level in their personnel practices and 
curriculum policies. The college environment has de- 
moralizing connotations of secondary education— a "high 
school with ash trays,” as disenchanted students often put 
it. Finally, the junior college faculty in a unified district 
is affected by the “grades-thirteen-and-fourteen” orienta- 
tion of the administrators, many of whom have never 
taught a college class. Such administrators are quite 
naturally inclined to “promote” teachers from high 
schools in the district when new instructors are needed. 
Such practices will prevail until all junior colleges are 
independent and therefore free to embody the spirit of 
the Master Plan. 

The Master Plan is not a plan merely; it is the law. 
And so long as only the letter of the law is being met, 
the plan will never be fully realized. The spirit of the 
law— the spirit of California higher education— is absent 
from the “school grounds” of “grades thirteen and four- 
teen” in the unified districts. 
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